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Toward a Theoretical Base for the 
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a Study of University Organizations ~ A 


: a - Abstract . : 4 if 


Current knowledge about universities is such that “approaches “ 


. 
‘ 


both more frequently and more carefully. should be made through ore. 


ganization theory. While observers tend to agree about universities’ ) 


t 
. ' 
\ { 
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general characteristics, important questions are as yet unsettled 
, about their nature and viability. Michel Croziar's framework in x. 43 i 
particular is discussed as a device througn which to pursue this 


study. While his views on organizations secm to be enpirically 


4 bd , 


: ‘ / 
close to the university situation, reservations are offered concerning \y 
their wholesale adoption. An operational definieion of the Crozierian 


syndrome 18 offered on the basis of the author's own empirical work. 
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A ay ' Toward a Tneoretical base for the : 


Study of University Organizations 


-The Unfulfilled Potential of Organization Theory 


in University Rescarch 


Scholars have been een admonished. to enter the etill virtuaily,® 
virgin territory of university organizations. Gladys Kammerer (1969) 
cevg ted her presidential address to the Southern Political seieaae 


Association to the idea that rewar arkably {ttle is known about the 
university. Numerous institutioas of this tyee ghist, and collectively 

. ta : a5 . : : r 
they have a treaendous impact on the, cconomic, technological and socio- 
. ° 2 . i , r al 
logical nature of our society. ao Kammerer described the topic. of 


universities not gnly as one weg adequate understanding is urgent, but 
a . 
one which challenges the ingenuities of social scientists. University 


characteristics vary widely enough, and they are individually complex - 


ity, 


enough, to ,pose many questions about the relationships of many factors. 
More research is yecded;s -case studies, tests of specific sets of 


variables within frameworks of good theory, and inter-institutional 


f 
y 


comparative analyses, | ° : a 
This ts nog to say that universities have been ignored. On the 


contrary, the problems and prospects of waiversities have occupied many 
i 


¢ . sa 


gcholars and’ gtudy groups sponsored by coveernental agencies, private 


‘ Ma 
{ a 


foundations and! universities. Curtenily dominant topics are stuadene 

‘} . . . " ry . % ‘ . = 
activism, faculty power (participacion and unionization), and administra- 

. . e: 
tive prqctices, Since writers often tene to assert versonai®values on 
these, subjects, many of the publications have a polewical flavor. There: 
¢ 
are mote abjective, less hortatory treatments--ior -examples, sociological 
/ as 2 

etudigs of ptident life and of faculty wenvers, adwinistrative handboows, 
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well-researched analyses of. trends and problems, and objective studies 
. = Z . \ Py hed ‘ 

of individual universities. But generally speaking, both the polemical 

and She cbjecte kinds of studies suffer from a dearth of basic know- 


edge” about universities as organizational entities. 


° 


Kammerer suggested that further research might well construe the 


- 


university as a "political system," Victor.Baldridge's rather thorough- 


going application of this approach is an example of! its fruitfulness: (1971) ° 
7 


Some other ‘noteworthy studies, while not always pointedly addressing the 
» 4 * 


university as a political system, regard the institution fundamentally 


in this way. John Millett's widely cited discussion of its "pluralistic" 


~ 


nature is a case in point. (1962) 

Most observers of universities, however, pave poncentvctes on the 
topics which lie. more ‘direct}y in the pisetaewae oeuactauciad theory. 
Much of the literature concerns university administration, the problems 
of coordination, institutional response to the environment, goal attain- 


ment, and other topics conduciye to this kind of analysis. Theorists 


® 


themselves occasionally bring universities int@ their discussions as 


examples ri certain points and as illustrations of variations in their 


analytical schemes. | 


Still, penpees toward iggeracand ing universities as organizations 


> 


has been slow. Two favite \buld appear to account for the disappointing 


. 


pace. One is/that much, univérsity chia ca limited aspects 


of organizational problems without painstaking efforts to do so within 


rte 


the rubric of theory »’ Thedries of organization are not as a rule refer- 


red to in a rigorous manner so wait as they are rather vaguely implied, 


a 


or alluded to as if from the backs of the writers’ minds. bs 


Second, organization theorists do not scem to have pondered 


i % . . / . ! . ’ ge _ : . « 
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universitics per_se in depth and detail, +‘ Some suspicions wight be en- 


_tertained that many theorists tend to misiaterpret’ or to overgtueralize 
o a ; ‘ 
about the university in their usually: fleeting references to it. Over- 
| ‘ m2 / : 
all, the bulk of thought and ekisting information “concerns theory-rele 


vant aspects of the university in its organizational aspects, but no 


| penetratingly enough to have achieved a really satisfactory understgnding. 
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° : ; : . 
of university organizationf, the literature is replete with dubio 


mental. were it not for the writers' widely varying assumptions fand con- 


¥ 


which can be associated, with standard organilzation theorius, 


ry . 


. 


{ 
or should be a prevalent component in a university's 


those which emphasize or advocaty other configurations Much but by no 


means all of the more recent litcrature hpproaches th DRAVe RA EY as a 


traditional theoretical concepts are not the dominapt ingredfents. The ‘ 
° 4 / 


perspectives are offered in the following paragraphs as items upon which , 


2 “ ; . |. : 

¥ observers tend to agree. Then, the section whigh cnsues delves into 
differences of perspectives on important finer yoints which have not been 
definitively treated... Later on the paper discYsses the potentialities of 


an organization, theory approach. ~~ J 


Penne od. 


/ . A Genéral Image of University, Organization 


Py ominently4visible in writings: i a universities is concern about. 


aD the ghtein sicconmmiiiag administrative sbiorue to exert an influence. 
a , 4 


Se _Hierarchical devel vaaent is typically vigwed as ‘a proguct of: two types - any 


‘ 7 . <¢ . * . 
of pressure. First, administrative functions are said to increase in 


( Feoronse to external demands + Second, hittin oe involvement peeps 


as a means of seston with the re :tions of university complexity. The . ae 
rd 


a 


often noted result, of administrators’ efforts is tension within the 


/ ~ 
4 organization. 


eee ae ee es 


. As a restlt is Amportdnge to, society, the university is not 
/ joolaced a's societal Yenands--pressures from clienteles, legislatures, 
Seaeee ne or other groups. The tniversity's role interactions with i 


. ny society are not simple ones. By dint of tradition and the nature of 


academic professionalism the institution tries on the one hand to serve 


. 
’ Lig wef 


society! s best intcrests as ” the uiiversity Panstrues them. On the other 


"hand, thr ugh the force of external onande; peiheny tends in many ways ' 
. A ‘ a , . 8 , 
to: canstrue its Heel AGE r ees for itself. Demands are made concerning 
: _ ¢ : ; D { ‘ ‘ 
the. type and : aaa y of program Kelioenis Often the demands are attended ; 


. 


zt aby funds upon mnaieh the university is dependent. 


. o , 


. whe pressures geherated by external sources ‘have effects on the 
s ‘ : i , ., 


-opetating style -of the university. Institutional autondmy and profes- 


. sional integrity, and accustomed structures and processes based upon these ” 


norms, often-seem threatened by the implications of the external demands. 


Many members of universities and many analysts of university life sce the i 


J threat as being clearly manifested in a series of structural changes away v ; 
‘ -_ . ‘ 


from collegigl government or pluralistic politics and toward managerial 


i domination. The sequence of events is frequently depicted “as follows. 
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A characteristic organizational reaction to demandg--whe ther they 
: . * 


9 


are.additional new demands, additional loads of previously accustomed 


demands, or demands to change proyram emphases--is a heightened involve- 


ment of the hierarchical superstructure in order to attempt to effect an . 


: ; 4 ; . nar ; 
institutional response. A major trend, nociced more often in recent years,,, 


7 4 
N 


is toward an at least potential pervasiveness of the managerial stratum as 


, 


distinguished from the university's traditionally primary stratum of 


educators and creators of knowledge. The effort by the university. 


\ . 


managerial stratum becomes in several ways an intrusion upon established 


- 


patterns of internal structure, and problems arise in regard té consum- 


mating the. process of adaptation. At a minimum the managerial problei 


is one of achieving some degree of institutional adaptation to exteraals 


without impairing the more accustomed internal relationships within the 


university. . - 


Attempts to advance toward manayecial involvement, and the con-, 


. . . 
comitant organizational tensions, are espceially’ noticeable among the 


fast growing aniversities which fcel-significant environmental pressures 


. . 


‘ . tn . ’ . 
from governmental and private injlucnees in regatd to education, research 


and service programs and their fuuding. ‘There are many such universities, 


and collectively they conatirute perhaps che most significant single type. 
These wniversitics are of relevance to the general public, its political. 
sectors, educators, and students of public affairs not merely pecause : é 
they tend to dominant“ acadenta. "Problem iadversieten” are often state 

‘ + ae 


owned institutions which are sizeable or approaching great size. Those 


‘ 


_ which are nonpublic but privately endowed rlonetheless receive demands 


, 
backed by funds from government™~sad from private sources which are of; in- 


fluence in American society. : 


\ 
oN 


qi ne: 
at g 


] / 
8 Although the imperative to control often traces ultimately to the 28 
| impact, of externally-imposed demands, more—-strietly-internal—probiems also * 
atinutete control attempts. The Aieieaves may often assume that the i 
‘complexities inherent in size or functional proliferation requife ‘theti~ 
‘tutional afters 10 ensure the efficient pursuit of goals. Allocations 
een money uke be made appropriately to keep apace of ever-— 
changing conditions.. Auxiliary services such as libraries have to be 
ty provided. Legal matters such as degree requirénents, contractual relations 
» with faculty members, and provisions for student discipline must be ar-* 
sateen. Moreover, the administrator ee the presence of indigenous . 
tensions regarding individualistic professors’ rivalries Sune scholastic 
ideologies and professional ambitions, Often such cast itinte seem to 


° e 


6 require hierarchical intervention. 


Administrative activity is not simply a result of administrators' 
'. inclination to seek and therefore to find areas where their touch is . 
called for. The administrator is cxpected, indeed he is often asked, by 


other organization members. to ‘become involved in housekeeping and @onflict- 
c secs . 

resolution problems. In either case--in administrators searches for new : 

fuhctions or in their performances of ekpected roles--others in the uni- 


versity find reasons to object. : 
<< Administrative actions threatca old patterns, as when building 


a 
assignments throw a‘group of professors across the campus into the midst 

e. 
of a different-academic discipline. <Aggrandizements by administrators , 


into new areas, as in their taking sudden interest in classroom behavior, 


* are especially annoying to many faculty members. The quality of admini- 


strative work in ordinary affairs is often a bone of contention, .for 


' 


example in the operation of the library. Equity is a frequent issuc, as 


; ‘ a TS Be 


in cases where facilities seem better fer a technological department than 
; ; : 


for a research department, | 


4 
Issues can arise ger the side effects of administrators’ handling - 


of even the most mundgne of aoe a The university bookstore nays in 


( y ° 
‘hie name of efficiency, ' be protécted by the administration RegsEd tne. 


deadlines for orderihg body: Many professors would object to this kind 


of rigidity--newly arrivingfaculey who might | be peuiG to exiting faculty' 8 


‘ \4 


selections, those with new courses not developed in time to ‘meet the dead- 


4 i ~ 


line, and those whose course topics’ are best served by literature which 
od i aed 


comes to attention after the deadline for ordering. In short, much of 
’ : aae 
.' 
what management does can often impinge une the performance of 
. Oe 


faculty members' functions. EA . 


’ 7 i 


These typés of © ‘tens on “scent to be doustantly present, although they 
“A ir 
‘M 


are ‘erratically patte d and: dependenc. upon ‘par ticular events and styles 


Be 


« 


ere manageinent. .-A’nibre-pervasivé and gcneral concern is that administrative 


activity threatens fhe. power structure which many nonadministrators prefer. 
EY ; P 


e . ‘ 


Often considered more*desirable than managerial involvement is the loose,” 

si heeueud process in which eotlegial agreement is tile any and not very 
strong force over university personnel. : Considering the apparent frequency 

with which administrative aettons have consequences which are considered 

ey many other university’ actors to be objectionable, it is’ no wonder that 

“the degree of managerial presence iis often at issue. » 


. 


ets * ¢ 
. Unresolved Questious About University Administration 
d ° , 
= The trend toward emphasis on administrative involvemenw has severai 


real or at least highly potential consequences, the dimensions of which 


have not been definitively analyzed. It will be noticed thatcin the ; 


= . 


preceding paragraphs the wording is cquivocal conceraing whether the 


. 


10 - , 


ager : 


. 


a ~ 8 


e 
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hainevial sueaten is indeed prevalent and whether it is successful in 
divécting the university toward adaptation. by no means does the hulia 

of the literature conclude that university managers have, achieved such 
capabilities; on the contrary, often Seana are the obstacles’ against 
their functioning as administrators in, the usual sense of the term: 


Sy 
‘Thus, for example, the effects of external pressures on the-uni- 


. 


versity's products, as influenced by management, are ttot well-understood. 
Do variations in management style per se effect the translation of input 


to a commensurable -type of output? What doesethe "little black-box" 


———_-- 


wnere inanagement works haye to do with transforming ays to responses? 

How,’ for example, dees the administrative -response to pressures associated 
eo 

with dollar inputs affect the type and quality of university products? 


Some would suggest that management cam cause the university to pro- 
v 
’ . 2 ’ 
duce at least roughly what the externai sources want. A study in progress 


. 


nN. 
at the time of this writing ifidicates that budget squeezes from gtate 


. 
. 


legislatures cay lead university officials to centralize their structures 
, : i 


in order to make a redistribution of funds «resulting in changes of cur- 
riculum and research emphasis. (Swanson, 1976) On the other hand, perhaps‘ 


so substantial a proportion of grant dollars are so specifically ear-marked 


r 


that the external sources dictate most university output directly and 


managewent style per se is a variable of little consequence. (Litt, 1969) 


Is it more typical that managemcat attempts vigorously. yet unsuc- 
cessfully to direct the university to produce ee es presgures 


Want? Paul Woodring sgems to think so: "A university is not an: industry 


(which thrives upon growth]. Rapid growth based on a greater demand for 


- é ° 


its product only complicates the university's problems." (1968:22). Tuc 


institution becomes disrupted, tense and ungovernable in the process of 


’ ‘, N 


a 


wes 


. 


c 


| “9 


q ine / “ 
trying to respond through managerial involvement. Woodring indicates that 
‘i ; ‘ 
university management usually tries to make the university respond, even 


if it is to little avail and even if their involvement generates problems. 
D>) / > ; : ‘ 


Intricately involved in these different assessments are questions 
. ny ; > . ; 
n~ 


s * 
-about -the effects of administrative exertions on the university's internal 


structure. By "internal structure" reference is made ‘to the organization 


itself with boundaries that exclude students and other clientele ahd the, 


environment's input forces. Interna] structure denotes that area which 
includes administrative officialdem end staff, and the personnel who per- 


x 


form academic functions such hs tcaching and research. 


If one’ views the university as a total system, it is at least 


theoretically sound to assume that i terr wiated parts affect profoundly | 


* e 


the organization's pattern in ‘regard to processing input into output and 
in dealings with clients. In this, the managerial style hi has an soles On 
‘ ! 


ather structural and processual elements of the organization per se. But 


what is the typical managerial style in SIVERSS SLES, and what is its im- 


- soeapact on the internal sles If typicality cannot be deceit bed, than what 


yariables are relevant to "any differences among universities in this, regard? ' 
Apparently inuwived in these questions are university traditions 
which only in part have ESRTEPARES into the present, ee pre- 


ferences Aveutitac structure which are not’ uniformly agreed igen ‘witnen 

or between seanuisanionat strata, and diverse assessments of Is ond Ought. 
Traditionally preferred by many. faculty members (and still preferred oe 
large extent and often to the point of being an tdcological mains tav) is a’ 
structure which allows ciivepieenueien checked only’ by consensus. '"Col- 2 


legiality"” is the source and style os making what few policies need to. be 


. x J . . e 4 . 
made. "Autonomy" characterizes: the remainder of university life. The — + 


id ae | 


is reader of older and recent works on the values of academia-would find > 


sc ee Tae f | 
= this basic insistence regarding ‘university structure, "Fhe literature | ae 
i“ - 3 


\ \ : sf 
: Oo ‘on degtente freedom {for example], carries with it an’ underlying Sree oo) ae 


yh \ . wr : " 
- ; tion of the academic wovid as a eee Dantas ot autonomous dndayidunde | + 


. ; i a ; 
each suneddne independent activities, thus Std an egocentric orien-| 
tation to the dndveretiy,”? (Savage, 1967:23) \! 


The university, however, beneme too complex for this traditional © 


‘» "concept to remain viable as the sole operating prirciple.. Co}legiality \\ t 
38 ‘ \ 

ae 4 pecans viewed as inadequate as the only process for all phases of ‘the . \ 

é | “university. aoe for tine management funcéion was.evident. There \\, - | 

Melia evolved an amendment to the norm of collegiality. . Reluctant to give ue ae ee 


v 
r ry 


any of tie traditional values but rather forced by circumstances to 


é t 


? compromise, the © exptcay univeraity member began to coments ‘partici- 
| | pation in governance ‘es some. ‘variation on direct participation which . “a 
would retain @adgaicians’ influence. Bea povernance head to rear its ugly oS 3 
head, the “government would be controlled by the will of its subjects. 
- : wes Even 80, a contrary set af Sucdivions mbacted. to develop, one which: = | ‘ ‘ 


tm strongly, supported the idea of the managerial function. Howard Bowen . ’ 
3 ‘States the main lines of the administrative tradition succinctly: * 


The underlying theory of university government has been that 
~ the président in consultation with the board is the respon- ; 
sible decision-maker. Strictly educational and: research ' 
questions are delegated to the faculty, subject: to general 
review... On nonacademic matters, the faculty" ‘and’ others 
: sacha {seabed as consultants and advisors. (Bowen, 1969:175) 


a 
nN ak 
bgt ny mR ETH pimp fee nmpeh oe V | Roe. 


o : Jamet : tions co-exist with difficulty. _ Preferences 
- 3 | . “7 
a ee consensual oF. democratic Nanatchy"” eolltde with the precetons a uni~ » 
. wt dec versity governnent in, wiiteh ‘the faculty is given only some degrea as 
ae e * delegated esponoibtlity mm is often omg to: review and - 
a : advise. _ ra , eae oe a | a ee 
. vi = : 4 j ; 5 ae , . Ss Cr 
é ‘ . r ks a - * c ‘ % , , ; nas . * 
es. ES ee ee Sek Coe EE lin Bee es eS idee se ee Se “ * L . <> 
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. This pattern of university governance is being widely criti- 

2 cised, and the faculty, students, nonacademie staff, and their 

+ subgroups are all clamoring for increasing influence or author- 

ity, and all are forming councils, Senates, or unions to exer- 

cise the power they hope’ to get. ' The theory is widely advocated b 
that a university is a self-contained democftacy in which thé * , 
people are the members of the conmunity or sone subset of these : 

& members. (Bowen, 1959:175) _ 


The preceding discussion has only hinted-at the problem of ascer- 


’ 
- 


; a - taining university structure and its consequences. Things are by no means 


“necessarily as implied in this' summary of the main ‘thrusts of the litera- 


‘ture. For example, efforts wt collegiality might not produce consensus 


_ » : 
so much as "warring factions" in some cases. (Van Riper, 1966:9) What 


y. ~are the likely consequences of collegiality's malfunctioning? Does one 


‘ 
s, faction promote and defend a particular administrativ egime Ader which 


it can make permanent its victory? Docs the war result im the university's 
2 a 


becoming a nation of feudal kingdoms? We do not know what is typical, 
nor do we know all. there is to know about wiat factors. affect what out- 
comes. | 
Consider further that not all paeeidtoaaee agree on the ostensibly 
firm norm regarding Fanuiivy dae lunnee: Archie Dykes found a significant’ 
amount of ambivalence among faculty menibers themselves on the subject of ‘. . " 


participation. (1968:40) Peter Savage found that social scientists "3 


~ 


within a single university would endorse the general idea of faculty iu- 


fluence but that their administrators would question its benefits. (1967; 


58) Steve Marshall suggests that numerous faculty clamor mote for ad- 


ministrative due process than for extensive democratic participation,.~ 


srearimaveerelienre ts Se cpemermeeneemerencerreriait tient te ERE NET LET 


“{I975?144). What are the norms against which administrators may or may 


not struggle? Who has what values and.against whom if anyone do what 
kinds of administrators conflict? What happens where administrators 


share rather: than oppose the faculty's norms? Again, we do not kn&y 


12 


., ‘ ~ 
definitely the answers to questions about the arrangement of values and 


the connection of norms and university bedastie:. 

Neither do writers agree on the issue of whether management on .net 
balance prevails over the rest of the university. Gerald Platt and 
Talcott P sons (1968). describe a dichotomy: some universities are more 
pial eo piety bound than others. Bee Terry Lunsford (1968) . speaks as 
if administrators typically do not have much. sway in universities gener- 
ally, and that they abbenneas athieve control only by cautious, non- 
overt methods. Peter Baveke's dissertation (1967) suggests that univer- 


sity management tends to make only fecble, piecemeal and ad hoc attempts 


to steer the organization. 
4 


Is it conceivable that university management simply acquiesces to the 


obstacles to its exerting any control at all? That such a pattern sis 

exist in this era when many observers speak of managerlal .power would 

seem quite ironic, Yet Charles .Frankel (to cite only one of several 

writers) argues cogently that the administrator is impotent, and hints 
‘ that management recognizes its impotency as a fact. 


The university administrator, by and peti. ae deal with, 
people who are intent on their own work, who Have bargaining 
power in their own individual right, who have entrenched po- 
sitions and feudal retaincrs around them, and who carry with . 
them bundles bf traditional freedoms and antique privileges 
on which they’ can call in time of trouble. Usually, it's no 

“contest: the administrator is out of his league. By cajol- 
ery, by the allocation of funds, every once in a while by the 
power of his ideas, he can try to bring some system and pur- 
pose into the division,of faculty labor. But he doesn't run 
the Plant. (Frankel, 1958: 45) 


——— Francis Rourke and Glenn Brooks -(2966)> On the other hand, indicate’ 


oe an "administrative revolution" is fast under way in increasing 


numbers ‘of quarters. To these, two students, management's piidaaaets 


of just the b peeonaREY university functions by means of éémputer ‘tech- 


15 


13 


nology and rational decision-making procedures carries significant im- 
sy ry ’ y . 


plications of the tail wagging the dog. 

Importantly involved: in an of these writings--although the rn 
seldom say sie ud i oe the variable of faculty members' orientations 
‘regarding ere and yelated aspects of the ousanteaslon. Universities 
apparertly hie some sort of blend, as yet not clarified in the literature, 
: of rational-bureauctratic and collegial-democratic elements. But dwat what 
blend conduces to viable faculty-organizgtion relattonships is not steed 
Mitch more needs to be understood. Although it is organization theory 
which eaens a highly useful yeidiete For continued study, a note of caution 


7 ; 
should be made about that body of knowledge. 
¥ 


~ 


The Application of Organization Theory to the University: 


we % 

> , . f° Some Caveat f 
Reservations might be held about the usefulness of rudimentary 

f boa theoreticak models as descriptions of universities. First, to the extent 


that the more common models employ rationality or nonrationality as a 


fundamental orientation, each poses a danger for,the. unwary. Much of the 


| literature’ indicates that universities often and increasingly face the. 
| problem of attempting coordination and other trappings of rationalization 
in the presence of tremendous pressures of tradition, naeeetnanen 
us - Values, and ioe calla a a stresses to de-rationalize. There is a 


hazard in. thinking too simplistically in terms of ee which ignore 


i the interplay of both ical of this tension. Yet, ag noted éarlier, 


’ gtudents of the ssivientey have tended not a Bie nieticulous ‘atwention 


to their models. 


« : v 


Second, standard organization theories are built upon studies of 


co ae 46. 
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governnental and privaterconporate entities for the moat, party Such’ 
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organizations have some characteristics which. may not describe universitics - 


* e 


accurately. A review of the literature on universities suggests that there 
are elements which make the ane rather Srey (Bowen, 1969; 


Corson, 1960; Elam and Muskow, 1969; are, (1966). 


° 


Since standard organization theories concentrate on non-university 


. 


- ¥ types, the variables which are emphasized sometimes -have implications which 


seem far afield from the core issues concerning universities. It is often 


"¢ 


régarded as desirable, ‘for ‘example, to consider "routine" as well as 


"adaptive and innovative" ‘processes, ‘all within a context which assumes 


oH ’ that interdependency for task accomplishment is a major element of these 
P ‘ ihe Sale, ‘ x + 
aia ,. ° processes. (Gore, 1962) For the case of the university, however, the 


. 


om e : v 5 " 
adjectives, routine and interdependent, do not appear to characterize 


the main tasks. Partape, bheni the problems often associated with routine 
and interdependency are not so’ prevalent in universities. The "pwreaus 
cratic personality". which emerges under hind eondbelsni may not typify 
a university's primary task performance, for daveande, (Presthus, 1965) 
Third, gypoleniuad schemes based on standard theories dften seem te Phy 
nigs the mark in their relevance for intvoweketda, Etzioni (1964:59-67), 7 A Ae 
‘tor example, provides a scheme based insightfully (for many kinds of or- 
ganization) on type of control, But one might take excanvion.to His 
pointed ing tuston of universities under the "normative" type. A chief 
element in his normatively controlled organization is the presence cf few 
“officials and Fai ala leaders, so that the formal. leader tends to cgntrol ns 


effectively. by is a charisma and symbol papbpulattons The ¢ literature : concerning _ 


ren renee notary renee mp cenaemane Sane 


universities lends credence more. to their inclusion under Etzioni's 
"utilitarian" type of organization. In the utilitarian situation, control 
te divided between officials, formal leaders and informal leaders; and 


seer ree fy 


Fi . 
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control is dependent upon the pattern of alienation and commitment, ef- aa 
is ad 
fective over only a low scope of activitics, and concerns overt and in- 
‘ ‘ 


strumental behavior only. /The student of universities cannot with complete 


impunity rely upon the accuracy--the likelihood of "empirical fit"'--of 


: 


unguarded extensions of theoretical ideas to the university setting. 
cake , With these. reservations in mind, a rather nonstandard theory is °° 


. 4 % 
advanced in the following section as an heuristic device, Michel Crozier’ 8 
Ys 
' framework (1964) makes teis restrictiv@Passumptions ‘about structure and . 
i, eS / : 
process, imposes no rigid analytical cacorpade scheme, and a to, ba 


‘ fairly lous empirically to the utiversity situation, especially in re- 


~ 


gard to the pundondiittien: of ‘the personnel under study here.. 
. Co - 
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ne Grezterian View: An Heuristic Device 


~\ 


ay . 
Sistas ceatien (1964) Praeneee a work in the axes 1960s which ae 


provides a remarkably provocative "framework through which ‘to study the 
university. His topi¢ involves illegitimate power. Resentment of this 


‘kind of power is rife; strains tracing to the organization's structural 
style and process are prevalent among organization members. ‘His ideas -- 


‘about members' reactions: to illegitimate powér are not readily understood, 


however; let ‘us pull “tiem into. focus. _ e . od 
"A major element of mst basic models for BuRsStarerLe organization 
is the coordination of individual and group activity. In treatments of 
8 “organizational control, reference is often to his directive functions of 


the hierarchically xiipertive voles. Control is typically though of as 


“being accomplishable through the exercise of "authority" by thése roles. 
° + ' = 2 


But what. is authority? Ce ‘ ; t 4 -" 
Max Weber (1947) is:credited for having supplied a perspective on 
authority which is the single’ most widely understood one among. organiza~_ 


. “ . : - f ae r ae - 


. 


wae . . 

; 16 
tion theorists. He specified both the modern institutional chafacteristics 
and the payshoiogicat conditions under which power to obtain submission : 

: . : 


and obedience occyr as a matter of right. Importantly, he introduced the 


’ . i a ’ 
» vem, "lepitimation, to refer to the acceptance of the exercise of power 


because it is in line with values held ish 6B subjects; and authority to 
refer to the combination of the two--i.e., to cae that is viewed as 
legitimate." (Etadoni, 1964351), (Italics tn the original) 

In Weberian thought, authority for the case of modern organizatioris 
occurs “ty, a context designated ' ‘catitonal." he structute is + fevawctitenk 


Rules are the basis for roles, rights, and. responsibilities. .Authority 


“rests on the belief by subordinates in the legality and pemertey of the 


rules governing the organization and the right of RneRS elevated to leader-' 


ship. to issue commands under such rules," (Dubin, 1961: 277)- This kind of 


authority, tn. this rational kind of setting, constitutes legitimacy in 


; ‘the eyes of modern Sfganization membérs. 


Beretemary and authority have relatively clear-cut interrelated 


meanings. However, gontactical problens make rather ‘difficult the con- | 


cept of "power on oboe other than legitimacy." If it is legitimacy which | 


‘elicits voluntary and unequivocal compliance in Weber" s authority model, 


_ what mae prompt pomettance when subordinates: would not aogpesete 50 ° 


. automatically? An extensive literature deals with ‘this question. ‘There 


‘are cores: of sheet other than Weber's eas Charismatic leadership, 
coercion and fonctions, manipulative and persuasive techniques, mater 


rewards, , and many other mgthods have been examined. _ These control de- 


— on nniscaicaimhbaiaminicia Amanecer, 


‘vices are not nee ‘labeled illegitimate as a way ‘of distinguishing © 


them from Weber's, model, Te is Cronter who should be eneeteaa: Sareat 


Picting, i1}egitinate Power as having a quality of its. own. Power can be 
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“ exercised in a way which is strongly res¢nted by organizatfhon members. 
The organizational setting of: at least those aspects whicH function vie. 


illegitimate power tend.toward the oppogite of the settinp of legitimacy. 


The structure is not rationalized in thpse sectors where [illegitimate 


eo 


abe ‘Power occurs. Power-wielders act upon/their oWn discret{on rather than 


within the rules structure. Other actprs resent the discretionary nature | 


of the actions. While Weber's tern, 'Iresistance," does}not necessarily 


‘ 


= \ ° 
mean stark disobedience, it suggests @ reluctance to ob y.. ‘If power can 


' a 
. theally and only. in- eet An ironic outcome of the "Powef" situation ‘is 


A 


possible, of course: one might hodee nee to coopera e at all-or to’ 
i os cooperate only at his: good pleasure, The ehimage is such that one reacts 
emotionally against what he perced es to be- evefforts to exert unwarranted 


power over’ himself. The result is/ tensions between he exerters of what 


others sense to be illegitimate power. and ae iu who feel-that thley 
are victimized. | \ ba * . * 
ree , For the moment ‘ the reader | shpuld note ever this scenario of ilLegi- 
- timate power bears on a special Ysage of the concept “of "alienation." 
| Etzioni defines alienation as a [negative...cathectic~evaluative orien- * 
‘tation of an actor" (19619) which 1a ciated with one's disapproval 
* of the organization's pewer arrfngenent. iin earation is produced swtian 
an actor considers an organizath onal eveat or bag of. events to be 


Exe te 


characterized] by the illegiti ate exercise of, power. ++ {and] ‘by power 


pent nee na seer — _— So nene epee ner amen see scipeemewenieeetineseicmereaeeanensent 
meee tenes proms en penne eco nearer mre tee oer emer — _ 


which frustrates needs, wishes| and dendecnch (Etzioni, 1961: ee Robert 
| Presthus similarly aviays the term, altenation, in comments on faculty . 
oe i ‘nenbers! "digsatisfaction wit the workings ee government" 
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be said to be at iRebive it is so only to a degree: compliance may occur, 


but one Anvgluntarily cooperates witl misgivings,. or complies unenthusias~ 


~ 


ry 


lo 
v.. ; : 
(1965:241) © To employ the term in this way--to iink alienation with il- 


j 7 
' legitimate organizational power--is to emphasize the sense of resqptment 


‘i 


¢ 


which illegitimate power engenders. Words such as tesentment, discontent- 
ment, disenchantment agd disgruntlement might be thought of ‘as synonyms for 


. 
. 
. 


“perception of illegitimacy." But uniike the usual association of actors' 


‘ 


feeling alienated and therefore their withdrawing, Crozier links these 
attitudes with actors’ vigorous reactions. 


Crozier rejects the more typical thebry's emphasis on actors’ pas~, 


r 


sivity to organizational events. ” va awe 


Such a scheme of interpretation is no longer founded ow the passive 
reaction of the human, offering [inild] resistance to. certain kinds 
of interference and manipdlacion. [This scheme] is based on the 
recognition of the active tendency of the human agent to take ad- 

. Vantage; in any‘circunstances, of all available means to further 

his owa privileges [or to neghte the privileges of others where 
they adversely affect his ‘own]. ” (Crozier, 1964:194) (Italics in 
the original) 7 : 


y 


Actors want power--the power at least to act upon theix, own dis- 


cretion, and®often also to restrict others whose discretionary acts have 
adverse consequences for themselves. Actors want no unwarranted blocks 
“against their acting on their own judgment. - 
. a ; ‘ cia ; e v ‘ 
‘Crozier continucs. to. elaborate on the nature of the power struggic, 


Y 


The issue of power and who has it is constantly ‘present on many different 
battle fronts because complete rationality-~the thorough codification of 


. ‘ { ¢ 
actiont-is never achieved. 


. 
. 


Struggling to ecarcive one's own power (to control one's own action. 
and/or to affect the action of others) and struggling to restrict another's: 
.. power| over himself seenel tiiete-donndokiod organizations .~ ‘An“exampie of 
this conceptualization, which 18 applicable to universities’ faculty-ad- 


ministration relationship, is given by Crozier: 


n 


em: tere om 


To him,” as contrasted with Willisi Gore (1964) for example, 


(There any be] rules prescribing the ways in which the task must 
be performed and roles. prescribing the way pcople should be qhosen, 
trained, and promoted for various jobs. Subordinates fight 
rationalization fn the*first area and want’ it in the second, and 
supervisory personnel do just the reverse. 268s 161) : 


° 


Important to note is that Crozier's Gepiction of nonrationality does 
: : / F 
not carry with it the ojftiz 


tlinism which sowe studeats of organizations convey. 


| 
the: nonrational | 


structure is not a dynanic Berm iia Thc of functioning Well for 


‘indefinite periods. Croziecr's cwohasis is oa gower struggles and the 
= . C: a 


Propensity jto attempt to resolve them by. means fither of exercising Tore 
eras ; * 


~*t 


-aiscretionary power or of rationaliziag the otggnization's processes. ai 


% 


either case conflicts are not obviated but stimulated. It is the lattey-- 


° . 
irther rationalization--which ultimately prevails» SUroaisrene leads to} 


uteaucratic vicious circle." | r 
; | 
4 


Whether power struggles becone and coutinue to be vigorously dynamic, 


and how they are coped with, arg considerations of central importance in 


this scheme. Tiercely contending forces tend to create further problens. 


If the organization reacts to struyyles by extending centralization ‘and 


4 “ t 


the rationalization of rules, further dimensions to the senhatls develoo. 


As these new tensions in iti teentlake ebe ‘typical organizational reaction 


XN 


toward still further rationalization, ‘a vicious circle continues to build. - 


ra 


Ultimately, features of rigidity dominate the scene. ‘The peforative 


meaning of "bureaucraticness" |, begins sto apply. The organization can adapt 


only partially, only from the top, and only spor eayeeasay and incomplete2 iy 


impossible. In Crozier's words: 


to crf$es after they have passed the severe ‘stages and have ‘approached the | 


. 


ns ! 


“By and large, the common underlying pattern of all the vicious 
circles that characterize burchucracie systems > {in the pejorative 
sense) is this: the rigidity of tas« definition, task arrange- 
-TMents, and the human Relarsans network tesults in a lack of com 


ge. Oe 


“} a2 


ct bere $2.5 o 
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munication with the environment and a lack of communication among the 
groups [of the organization per se]. The resulting difficulties, 
instead of imposing a readjustment of the model,. are utilized by 

‘ individuals and gnoups for i eg their position in the power 
Struggle within the organizat . Thus a new pressure is generated 
for impersonality and epee seisn. the only solution to the prob- 
lem of personal privileges. [And the cycle continues. } (1964: ay 


° 
1 


eee to the Crozierian Framework 

due need not be’so pessimistic about ,the situation of uicared tice 
as to endorse Crozier's feeling that the vicious circle fs inevitable. 
Sohe nokesvuhich: Crozier himself makes are instructive regarding forces 


which may detain the otherwise inexorable march toward sepand cacdonal: 


rigidity. These fortes include: : 


l. The necessity to live together. 
2. Recognition of the mutuality of privileges (in that one's privileges 
hinge upon the existence of the others' privileges as well). 


3. A general consensus on minimum standards. 
-4, The stability of group relationships. 


‘5. context of relatively "more Liberal setd\of pressures." Crozier's 


examples of liberality include: 


a. The personnel have internalized general conformities. 
; fi S 


b. The organization can tolerate=more deviance; its requirements are 
highly specialized and it may demand only temporary commitments. 
| 
“ ftug iy SAS 
ec. The organization can relyjon “indirect and intellectual means to 
- obtain conformity." é 
eo ue a# . t i 
6. (To add to the foregoing general items, which Crozier mentions, another 
item which fits the university situation: A faculty which is not highly 
interdependent in regard to instrumental goals, so that the effects of 
A's. acetone are not so ob Ieee Lonlb ie to 3B: ) 


These factors seem intuitively to describe at least some aspects of some 


university organizations. The resent writer sees further reasons why the 


vicious circle may not be a foregone result of organizational Pnoreane 


‘ 


ree & F. 23 : 


Wherever conflict resolut on efforts are made, some “types af. nekton 


\ 
\ 


\ 


| , ee 


might occur which can constitute an at least relativelyAiaristactdyy 


\ resolution to the conflict. 


\ 


\ 


3 If directives are given, they might. be accepted as final by: those 


whose claims afte, rejected. Contenders’ would have made a move of a power 
s rupgle sort, and” would now be prepared cigahotmniond to accept a 
d eeutives Under certain circumstances 3 long and srepetiyive series of 
this pattern may be endured. One's paved Spoksom sense can be restricted 
to the "aspirant" level, while the outputs of decision-making structures 
Stimulate enough of a sense of oe a "loyal subject" that one tends on 
a Loodetess basis ee Sueeage ruiteeks wen if iheneaienee aré not quite 
satisfactory to him. (Almond and heselsa 1965) 

A second conceivable conflict-resolution ‘pattern is one in which the 
higher levels to which cases are reférred take no action. Matters concerning 
some power shevpeiee may einply be ‘dt rao felleds The reluctance to act may 


stem, from ee: Sonants of established lines of authority or from the aceeee 


of high tensions bearing on the issue. The power struggle under these etr- 


» 


‘cumstances may dissipate after the i time. The initial ardor 6f 


the contestants might cool down; new eleMeats of . the situation might take 


. precedence; or the contending parties might change, for example through at- 


trition.or other changes of personnel. In attnes cece the organization may 


. 
‘ 


warrant some of the deprecatory connotations of “bureaucracy,” such as 


\ 
"inaction," but these pricesses are substantially different from that of 


+ 
Crozier's depiction. 


There is a third and perhaps frequently occurring means of coping with 


conflicts by actors. in an organization*s higher reaches. The involvement 


of i ll holders of power does not preclude their dealing informally’ 


to resolve conflicts by’ means. of ae accommodation and BOEBOLO Ne between, 


ce o 6 oa F 
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* o oi 
the contenders. To the extent that this occyrs, Crozier’s "inevitab pity" a 
of the vicious circle would seem to be an alarmist's fears’ and not af. 
realistic assessment of organizational processes. | 
These remarks are’ by no Geena in a mood of suuenddieind Crda@icr's 1 
oat oy caneeabubien. Crozier himself indpdareesthee the particular configuffitions 1 
: 9, ie describes fee peehane not universal, in that they are appiicalie pe imari Ly 
| to the French setting in which he obtained his empirical observational Dif-, \ 
firentiatd ona axe seen through reference to Crozicr's picture of burdjucracy 


in France and to his conception of the American culturé's effects ae erican. f 
organizations. ; . | : 
“The typical French organization ig wiewed. as already being at a beaga of 
fairly high rigidity as the dynamic becomes salient. gir syndrome. in briance 
has a "head ome fametnce: SPaantentinis (sceutuebiy taetudins universities) — 
tend to "start" with a Péiabively less ha tunewne era setting; at least the Q | | 
‘timing of the vicious circle would presumibly be different than in Frakie. | 
More importantly, Crozier oe cultural distinctions between the tie we ie. 
nations which fave an important bearing on organizational life. Individuals 
are less isolated insAmerica by siden bande and by sociological patterns, 


‘ i e , ’ 2 
- More interaction occurs within and between organizational strata. In 


America, there is less inclination to avoid face-t6-face relationships 


| ee Aaa Tee OO 


‘and to fight when these relationships occur, Authority is divided s0 


that American structures are more like Max Weber's ideal type-than like 


France's rigid bureaucratic and power struggling model. "f 
; 


As a concomitant of these differences: in personality, sociological 


he a 
patterns, and authority relationships, the American organization Teatures | 


an emphasis more on "due process" and.not so much on: power struggling 


. . 5 
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_ when tensions develop. Reliance on due. process is considered more ’ 


a, 


4 


Anerican slyantention, Faculty members would s 


ve 


5 
th idahhanetevd needs and the needs of other persons. Particulhr- 


ly in wo aspects of due process are Americans ese wary of power relations: 


{ rs ® 
ad judteatdon of Aieputes by arbitration based on the prinetpal of mutual 


‘t 


“they ave faith in the enforcement wag obligations, ‘and tt the 


accommodation. (eventae. 1964 :231-236) This conception of comparative 
hb. , 


vy 


' cultural influences on organizations should « of course ~* savaldevadaan 


* * % 


empirical question as immense as Crozier's-theoty about, internal organi- 


x 


zational PEDGrALES 


e. Although the theory inplicaring a ur Nb vicious divela® may be 


useful in this writer's studies of American unive — éeeanieaioner: Severat’ = 


| ~ 


“of the features which ECRIRE discovered ina French ministry ane factory seem : ah 


¢q 


also to ShGRAREECSES Asim tenn acidemia: “That a Sraeier has provided a 
systematic 1 means for studying the univeraity “T idiosyncratic type a 


qm intuitively to: be sinflar 


to Crozier's Frenclinen,, while, 1 at the game time’ jrather different acpi many. 


other types of American organ tea} ional _pergonnel., They” seem ‘indrdinately és. 


crave. autonomy in their work and to _resent ore power... They exhibit a 
heen instance of tension mess themselves: and, with higher sehewnes They: 


tend to be strikingly individualistic. This image. of. Pacuhty personnel is 


‘ 
but also through general enpeuAeation theory! S depiction of democratic- and 


profedsionalistic-minded members" reluctane to Break legitimacy to some 


eines of structures and processes wtih may; exist in universities: to. some 
extent. sss e 
aa) ' . | ’ a : : ; 


Another advantage ae Crozier’ 8 theory ies in his approaching the 


x a : * 96 | | ~ ™ a 


"; 


‘confirmed not only by reference to — litergture on American untyersitics, ae 


pe ee a 


~~ 


*, organization as a process rather than as% structure of specific design, 


Teeateeme i te ee 


as pan aa] St 7 baie ae a | pony 
_A.vesearcher discovers that, the university's formal. and "real" structures _ 7 ee 
; ws ae ; <8 ne 

are as yet unclearly depicted. in the literature, -and difficult to discern . 


‘ 


in rhe field,: Power relationships are not fixed but in flux, Crozier s © 


fianigodh allows for ey degrees and erratic patterns of rationaliza- 


| ‘i¢ten, ‘and it does not require a postulation of exactly who. has power - over’ as 
whom, It does not seem far-fetched to visualize Anetitan univeréities on . 
this basis tf one admits that he must “adopt an, agnostic posture about 
—s ‘their structure. - : aa 7 +e a oe , . * 


or way” of testing the heuristic value of the ‘framework, this writer | 


“their kee Atesdvantage, and Some who were not or were less 80, The | sense of 


! nat 


‘fined its ‘Unbounded by rol > “others Aespesiaity’ ‘adnintstrators) made and 


. 


“enforced Sudgnents of dubio is merit on ‘their own | discketion. Additional 


“on tig: SEE SNS 


' * desestad “Were achelo Ss cies to. hold the. advantage in iis i ae 


This packige-« of perceptions was operationalized’ as _agreenent/disagree= 


~~~ ttant-with-twentyrone-Likert-scale-statenents-concerning-the-presence-of-th 


| a 


" ellenents. Responses to ‘the’ statements proved interrelated ‘an a vay which’ 
_- both: formed a Guttman scale, Gebich sven, with’ numerous teens nha a coef 


be ficient of reproduetbility of 90. 3 by Goodnian' 8 method), ‘and showed item ~. 


" 
by “item correlations which were each significant ‘at ‘the 05 level. A 


-  eeore of e was given. for’ each response indicating « an , titegeetmacy orten- 
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between 0 and 14, indicating that a sizeable proportion tended to make 


indicates that an. illegitimacy-oriented response is to disagree with the 


‘statement.) | 


Large | Departnenta’ ‘can: formally and effectively initiate ariel easy 


25 
tation, 1 for neutral/nonresponse, and 0 for Leatetinady sel anwaniui: Each | | 
{individual's scores on the twenty-oné~items were totaled, and the respondents 
were rank-ordered according to their ‘total scores. Two groups were defined | 
(legit imacy- and legitimacy-orignted) by dividing the faculiy senha at - 
the median point of the rank order.. One-third of the eunpondente scored. 


responses of a Suce favora le. or., eee Serer: the Nnaives 


Prd 


sity's organization. The following statements utilized in this operational 


definition were mixed throughout a lengthy questionnaire: . (An asterisk . 


| Concerning Arbitrariness: an ef re \ c : ee 


1. "administrative power" prevails. Officials tend to determine policy . 
and to act. on the basis of their own judgment and criteria, ' Imbalances, ‘oe 
‘unsound policies: or arbitrary actions result. 


he Here, administrators’ se steer le (unten ites ole 
functioning. . rd an = g Ae ee 


oa: "They" (sdxinistratony: and authoritative committees). often ignore 


-policies and rules in order to play favostcas or to control the ia aie 
_the way "they" want C0.” 


4. On the contrary ‘(to item listed as ‘no. %; above). policies and rules A 
“are firm ‘enpngh to prevent ‘such ' "aduinistrative Power, Nie. j 


. wlanentation-of-policies-to-fetey-not-ert rary? 
“Concerning Centralization: | ie 


paint ipbslans these tgitnvetelste mean , 
_ which are set at higher levels .* ae . : .: ee ee ee 


‘ 


8. “The “department has a great deal of autonomy in this - area, 


9. Rather than having Letiawnce’ on poliéy per. se, the department head 
- merely: administers policies which are fade "hdgher up." 
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. ° Concerning Faculty Influence: 


10. Conflicts are resolved through peoreents which consider each party! s 
sie desires, or point of view.* 


“EL. " Formal processes exist for "fcedback" concerning policies per se, 
yor the way in which they are se racial 


" 


12. Faculty bodies formally iifluaned policy guidelines (via the general 

faculty or faculty committees) .* - . 

13, The outcome of such "struggles" (as are. described in the questionnaire) . 
, Ae usually sant daniel to the faculty’ members who aré involved.*. | 


Concerning Valve Conflicte: 


i} Fe ew . ‘ : 
14, Noweenflicts occur between the values of ay particular, profession and 
the practices or. enphases of this UniveRnatys” ‘ 2 


1S Professors here need not worry about Losing their "academic freedom,""* 


* “16. Professors! abndinrt dual rights, wishes or needs are often ignored or = , 
violated. | 7 ; 


17. This University responds too much tp selected "outside" influences Fs 
' such as business, professional and political groups. .Atademic values:are>  ‘» 
"lost in the shuffle." — aa 


18. Faculty, interests are protected by sie polusiue. 4 


19.: Policies: are sound ftom an. academic point of view, or.on the basis 
of professional criteria.*® © 4 i. 2 fee. Se -nad Be as rf 


‘ 


2 concerning Desire to TRCEEOSE Faculty Influence: se, ee ae ed 


20. Increase faculty ere toward making more. actual policy, or’ at . 
least to initiate more and firmer guidelines for” SHRLUEE RES EES to.. follow. . 


om e faculty. should be involved sore_than-now.ia-naking-actual-pol 

- aa . by eefergnaa or. through general faculty RESEEEGBS 

22. The facutey should be more involved’ than ‘now through more representa~ 
on..on_more..committes , 


os Concerning Evaluation of Administrative Perforinance: 


ae os “Aanindstrative power" is appropriate and is well. exercised here. dome pote is 


/. 
Teena 6 and 9 did not correlate wigh each of the: incioied itil dtens, and $0" 
were onitted from the set. of ‘twenty-one atatenents employed’ in scoring for fxs 
a the dependent variable. * 


; | Among the several findings of the study was one which especially sug~ : 4 
gests the empirical closeness of Crozier's model. Given that a faculty: 
member perceived arbitrariness in the university's opeRuBRuE: and given 

a that his main attention a Scant ice pertaining. to his own stratum's 
activities, "illegitimacy" often referred to his seeing special benefits 
being given to some of his ‘colleagues. Since preferential treatments . - | 2 mae { 

. often’ occur outside the bounds of rules, i. es, through "informal ations," 
_ those who A esata prefere ial treatment. of theee also inclined to dis- 
i 


“trust “informal processes. : Accordingly, they wanted the rules to ‘be more 


~ 


adequate and binding in regard to proseribing favoritism, . . 
‘This kind of intra-stratun Ansion comprises a MAIOR aspect of the - © ar 
: ayadzone which Crozier calls the "bureaueratic vicious ‘circle." Ultimately | 
“those wt who feel that. they suffer in power relationships. desire a have rules 
and regulations built further--not only against the discretionary field oe 
es administrative actions “but also against their colleagues. who benefit ‘from . 


- tthe exercise of administrators’ discretionary Sudgmento, Tf nothing ‘else, 


Be 4 ON ve. Crozier! 8 ‘theory points up an’ alarming “contingency. ” Although diegubadied 


a, 


faculty members may dislike both bureaucratic rigidity and its opposite, 
a ae ; arbitrariness, their pursuit of remedies for the letter can involve measures 


Y 


“While it’ is of importance that. ‘the: croziertan image was held in the 


~~~ inds_of a larse_sroup_of faculty. onbers_in_this.single-sase.s cud 
j is. also noteworthy that a roughly equal number aid not perceive. their uni 
versity setting in ‘those ‘tertis, Continued. study, on’ Fhe basis. of theory which 


e 


~ ne ee the Crozierian perspectives « on ) organizational processes, can facili-- 
. sl * bate diderstanding of the. university! 8 ‘internal nature and. its ultimate 


_ 


prospects regarding viability.’ 


Dubin; Robert: 8 eee eee 


Etzioni, Amitai . 
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